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CHARLES STREET BAPTIST 
CHURCH. 


_ This Meeting House was dedicated to 

B Worship of God, August 5, 1807. It is 
ig of brick, and exclusive of the tower is 
75 feet square. It is an elegant edifice, 
adorned with a cupola and bell, and cost 
$27,000. 

The street on which this house stands, 
is what is called in Boston ‘‘ made ground,” 
that is, reclaimed from the sea, by filling up 
the margin of the Bay with earth brought 
from a distance. A number of years ago, 
there was a very high hill back of the State 
House, called Beacon Hill. It was so steep 
that it could not be built upon, and was 
therefore dug down and the earth carted to 
the shore, and then Charles Street was laid 
out upon the “made ground,” and the 
Meeting House was erected on the side 
next to the water. It is called Charles 
Street, because it is situated on the margin 
of Charles River, which flows down from 
Cambridge, Watertown, &c. 

Boston increases so fast in population, 
that it has been found necessary to “‘ make 
ground,” in this way, on all sides, as the 
city is surrounded by water. 











Narrative. 








ORIGINAL. 


SUMMER. 

It was in the beginning of June. Spring 
had proved so fickle and coquettish, that 
every body began to be tired of her. If 
she smiled and was pleasant in the morn- 
ing, she was sure before night to look cold 
and gloomy ; and she spent so much of her 
time in sighing and weeping, that she sent 
achill to every body’s heart. The little 
birds hardly dared to sing, and the young 
flowers and leaves kept as much concealed 
as they possibly could. All the children 
were complaining of Spring, and telling how 
sour and cross she had grown; and some 
hinted that she must be getting to be an 
old maid; while others declared that she 
would do well enough, if she could only 
have her own way ; but that her uncle Jack 
Frost, instead of going home to Spitzber- 
gen, as he ought to have done, had merely 
retreated into the hills and mountains, 
where he remained just for the pleasure of 
teazing her. At last, all the little birds, 
and young animals, and tender flowers, uni- 
ted in a petition to Summer, and begged 
her to come at once, and put an end to this 
unpleasant state of things. 

Summer was busy in the West India is- 
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she determined at once to comply ; and the 
very next morning when the sun arose, she 
was glancing with her bright eye over the 
broad fields of Massachusetts, and New 
York, and Connecticut. Spring made a 
graceful courtesy, and went off to visit the 
North Western Territory; but as she went, 
she pointed to the hills and mountains, and 
Summer saw at a glance, what the poor 
child’s trouble must have been. 

She now set to work in good earnest. 
She breathed upon the earth, and it became 
clothed as if by magic witha robe of the 
deepest green; embroidered all over with 
flowers of the gayest colors, yellow, and 
pink, and scarlet, and lilac, and, blue. The 
corn and grain started up with a sudden 
growth. The cherry trees began to turn 
black, and the strawberry beds sent forth a 
delicious fragrance. Every where the 
birds were singing, and the young animals 
frisking about. The little girls and boys 
left off their flannels, and put on their linen 
jackets and their delicate muslin frocks. 
Great numbers of small silken sun shades 
were purchased in the cities and carried 
into the country, to screen the fair faces of 
little girls as they rode or walked to 
church. 

But still Jack Frost seemed determined 
to keep his seat in the mountains. The 
struggle was hard, and he perspired dread- 
fully, but he had taken a firm stand in the 
clefts of the rocks, and whenever the wind 
blew from the north he was sure to send an 
arrow right through the shoulders of the 
rheumatics and the dyspeptics, so that they 
knew well enough that he was still there. 
At length Summer became quite angry that 
he should dispute her power so long, and 
she determined to give him a lesson which 
he should remember. One afternoon, she 
gave a long, low whistle, and presently an 
enormous cloud gathered in the west, and 
obscured the sun. The body of it was of a 
dark slate color, almost black, but as it rose 
rapidly, light grey wreaths like smoke 
seemed twisting and curling over its sur- 
face, and shooting out from its edges. 
Presently was heard a low, deep continued 
roar, like the distant rushing of mighty 
winds. Soon the cloud began to send out 
sharp flashes of lightning, followed by peals 
of crashing thunder; and then the rain 
came to the earth in torrents. Thus it 
went, roaring and crashing, and dashing on, 
over a great extent of country. The flow- 
ers hung their heads, and the birds sought 
shelter in the thickest foliage. They thought 
Summer was angry with them, and they 
were filled with fear, but they soon found 
themselves mistaken. The storm passed 
away, and there stood Summer, with a 
wreath of fresh flowers in her hair, bright, 
and smiling, and serene, while not a trace 
of winter could be seen in any direction. 

Summer was extremely popular for a 
while. She prided herself upon being a 
warm friend ; and it must be confessed that 
she was of a very ardent disposition. But 
there is danger in too great familiarity ; 
and she certainly took a great many liber- 
ties. She looked in at the people’s win- 
dows, and walked in at their doors, and 
kissed them all around, whether they would 
or no. They closed their shutters, and 
darkened their rooms, and they began to 
talk of the affection they had all along re- 
tained for their old friend Jack Frost, and 
to visit the places where they had stored 
his presents. At last, they could not eat a 
meal without placing some of his crystals 
around their butter, and dissolving others 
in their jars of water. They were willing 
that Summer should work for them in ripen- 
ing their fruits and vegetables, but they dis- 
claimed all wish for intimate‘companionship. 
She behaved herself with great dignity, 
however. She went on in her own way 
without seeming to care whether other peo- 








evening when they professed a great friendly 
ship for her, she smiled just as gaily, as }f 
nothing had happened. 

The truth is, Summer did not care 
whether she was popular or not. She had 
a strong will of her own, and what is rather 
uncommon with such a temperament, she 
had also, a great deal of benevolence and 
conscientiousness. Her object was to do 
her duty ; to do good; and she knew that 
when she was gone she would be remem- 
bered with gratitude and honor, and this 
satisfied her. So she went on laboring for 
man; ripening his grain, and loading his 
table with peaches and melons, and deli- 
cious vegetables; and every once in a 
while, when the heat became too great, she 
would call up a thunder storm to cool the 
air, and settle the dust. She was thus 
busily employed, when one morning in the 
beginning of September, she happened to 
look np into a grove of maple trees, whose 
thick, dark green foliage had been her 
pride. She saw there, hanging on one of 
the outer branches, a little wreath of orange 
and yellow leaves. She felt a chill creep 
through her veins, for she knew that her 
power was over. Autumn had come in the 
night, and hung out that little garland as a 
sign that he should ere long take up his 
reign. 

Summer was not angry; she grew pale 
and thoughtful, but she had no wish to 
quarrel with Autumn. She lingered a few 
days to impart the last rich flavor to the 
Isabeli, yrapes, and to give the dahlias a 
deeper tinge of coloring, and then she si- 
lently disappeared in the night, nobody 
knew whither. She left her treasures in 
the keeping of Autumn, and he received a 
great deal of credit which was strictly due 
to Summer. But Summer was a generous 
creature. She knew that this would be the 
case, yet she was not unhappy about it, nor 
angry with Autumn; and I think we ought 
to imitate her in doing all the good we can, 
let who will get the credit of it. s.s. a. 








Learning. 








CARE OF YOUR ROOM. 


There are a good many young ladies to 
whom the following advice on order is ap- 
plicable. We extract it from ‘“‘ Letters to 
a very young lady,” published by the Amer- 
ican Sunday School Union, and recom- 
mend it to all our young friends. 


My Dear Mary,—Whether you have a 
room all to yourself, which is very desira- 
ble, or occupy one with a sister or compan- 
ion, it is proper that you should keep it in 
order. A place for every thing, and every 
thing in its place. 'This would be a very 
good inscription for your table. It is a 
shame for a young lady to be very careful 
of her person, and very negligent of her 
room. It looks as if she had no real love 
of neatness and order, but did every thing 
to be seen of others. 

Show me the inside of a lady’s private 
apartment, and I can learn a great deal of 
her character. Suppose I see the table 
covered with books, papers, needles and 
thread, brushes, combs, unfinished work, 
and half-eaten fruit. Suppose I find half 
the drawers open, and chairs covered with 
pieces of clothing, and the floor strewed 
with a dozen different articles; a ewer on 
the sofa, a bandbox on the bed, and a can- 
dle-stick on the window seat. I say to my- 
self, here must be an indolent, disorderly 
little body. She has no love of: order, no 
regularity of habits, no neatness. Unless 
she changes her ways, she will grow up to 
be a very disagreeable person. 

You cannot begin too soon. Habits 
formed in childhood and youth, last a whole 





as an, old-isvee. Look at the oak in your 


father’s lawn. _ Its: largest limb has grown 
crooked and knotty.» Ali the men in the 
couniry could not straighten it. But a 


‘child could have straightened it when it 


was a twig. ‘‘Just as the twig is bent,” 
you know, “‘ the tree’s inclined.” This is 
true of all habits. ‘Take care, says a wise 
man, how you set your habits; ifjyou'set a 
hedge crooked, it will be crooked. Now, 
if you get into a habit of slovenliness about 
your room, your books, and your work- 
things, it will stick to you, and you will be- 
come a very disagreeable companion, and 
no one will like to visit you, or to enter- 
tain you. 

The rule is good for a room, as well as 
for a work-shop, or any other place: A 
place for every thing, and everything in its 
place. This will save many an hour of 
looking for things. Why is Miss Jane so 
late at family worship? ‘O,” replies the 
maid,—‘‘ Miss Jane cannot find her collar, 


or her apron, or her slippers.’ Why is 
Miss Anne so late at school 1—‘ She is 
busy looking for her Geography.” Why is 


Miss Lucy absent from the Bible-class ?— 
Answer. ‘She has mislaid her Bible.” 
Now if Miss Jane, Miss Anne, and Miss 
Lucy had had a place for every thing, and 
every thing was in its place, they would not 
have lost a moment of time, and would have 
been in much better humor besides. For I 
have observed, that nothing crosses a girl’s 
temper more than the hurry of searching 
for things which have been mislaid. The 
indolent and careless child is ready to lay 
the blame on brothers, sisters, servants, or 
any one but herself. 

af you only form the habit, it is as easy 
to do things right as wrong. It is as easy 
to lay away a dress, or a drawing, or a map, 
or a piece of work, or a riband, in a neat, 
proper way, as to throw them altogether in 
a heap. Shopkeepers know this, and hence 
they can pack away twice as much in a 
small space as youor I could do. I dare 
say you have often wondered at the ease 
with which the woman who keeps the fancy 
store in Smith street will hand down one of 
a thousand articles. She knows where she 
has put every one. She never puts it any 
where else. Therefore she never has to 
look anywhere else to find it. And, what 
is more, every thing in the shop looks tidy 
and graceful. Order and method produce 
convenience and beauty. Let it be so, in 
every spot you have the care of; whether 
chamber, closet, cabinet, bureau, toilet, 
box, or basket. 

The rule in farms is, Leave things as you 
would find them. That is, do not leave 
your rake in the hay-field, or your axe in 
the wood; if you do, you will have trouble 
in finding them. I have often wished young 
ladies would have some such rule. Write 

i down—embroider it on your reticule— 
print it on your mind—Leave THINGs As 
YOU WOULD FIND THEM. You will then al- 
ways find them easily, and find them right. 
How much of life is spent in such questions 
as these? O! where is my dressing case ? 
Hss anybody run off with my combs? I do 
wonder who has thrown about my gloves in 
this way? Has any one seen a pencil 
case? Pray help me to find that bunch of 


keys. Do you think I shall be in time for 
church? I’ve had an hour’s search for my 
muff! All such loss of time and temper 


will be prevented, if you will observe my 
directions. And let your apartment always 
be in order, so that it may never be a sur- 
prise or a mortification to you, to hear a 
knock at the door. So much about the 
care of your room. 





‘* My son,” said an affectionate mother 


to her hopeful heir, who was in a short time 
to be married, “‘ * you are getting very — fe 
” hi am. 2 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION. 














Descriptive. 





ORIGINAL, 


SUPERSTITIONS OF THE HINDOOS. 


“ Hail glorious gospel! Heavenly light whereby, 
We live with comfort, and with comfort die.” 


These lines, so full of meaning to the 
glad heart of the “‘ Young Cottager,” who 
had just discovered how completely the gos- 
pel met all her wants as a poor lost sinner, 
are no less expressive of the feelings of one 
fromr a Christian land, who has seen the 


bondage of those without the,gospel. How - 


little do those who enjoy its full light’and 
yet reject its claims, know how ‘much-they 
are indebted to it- for il that is valuable 
and pleasant in this life! _ ; ie 

Let us take our stand where the Bible 
has not, till recently, been known. Visit 
the home of a heathen family. Within 
their low, dark dwellings, we find no traces 
of refinement, intelligence, or order, nor 
any thing which we would style comfort. 
The family spend most of the time in the 
verandahs, but usually sleep within the 
small close rooms of the house. Here, we 
may find, a single bedstead on which the 
husband sleeps, and in some dark corner, 
rolled up during the day, a few mats, which 
are spread at night upon the earth floor, 
for the wife, and other members of the 
family to sleep upon. In another room we 
find a receptacle where rice is_ stored. 

Grouped together on the floor, in another 
corner, are a few earthen pots or jars, con- 
taining the ingredients for making curry, a 
pot of ghee—melted butter,—suspended by 
acord from the roof, and there may be a 
chest, containing their changes of apparel. 
In astill smaller hut in the yard, you will 
find a few cooking utensils, such as a water 
pot, a few brown earthen pots, in which 
their food is cooked; perhaps, one or more 
brass pots, or basins, a few buckets, and a 
large wooden mortar, and you have the in- 
ventory of the furniture of a Hindoo fami- 
ly in good circumstances. 

If not compelled to labor in the fields, or 
trade daily in the bazaar, the female mem- 
bers of this family are seldom without this 
inclosure. The father receives his compa- 
ny in the outer verandah, and should wife 
or daughters happen to be without on the 
approach of neighbors, they run like fright- 
ened deer to conceal themselves from 
view. ‘The younger children, both boys 
and girls, may remain naked in the pres- 
ence of visiters, without the least sense of 
impropriety. 

Females are not taught to read, and are 
treated by the men as little above the 
brutes. 

In cooking, after their mode, they are 
expected to excel. When the wife has pre- 
pared the food, she calls her husband, and 
sets it before him. She then retires toa 
respectful distance, till he has finished eat- 
ing, when she pours water on his hands, to 
wash them. They eat with their fingers, 
this is therefore necessary. He then goes 
to lounge on his mat, or to seek enjoyment 
elsewhere, while the wife is left at liberty to 
divide what remains between herself and 
children. Her round of duties are very 
particularly prescribed in the sacred books 
of the Hindoos. They make her chief ex- 
cellence to consist in faithfully serving her 
husband, and administering to his pleasures. 

The idols are once a year brought out of 
the temples and placed on a huge car, and 
drawn around outside the inclosure, a dis- 
tance of many rods. Crowds of men roll 
after it, and they are followed by women, 
who measure the whole distance, by pros- 
trating themselves on their faces, then ris- 
ing, and placing their feet on the spot where 
their foreheads touched, they again stretch 
themselves on the ground, and so on, quite 
round the temple yard, as a carpenter would 
measure a stick of timber by a rule. They 
perform many other ceremonies equally fool- 
ish and vain. 

There is one goddess which they wor- 
ship, called sometimes ‘‘ Katoe,’’ sometimes 
“Black Mother,” who takes peculiar delight 
in the destruction of children. She is 
sometimes represented in the act of devour- 
ing an infant, but always in some hideous 
form, with distended jaws reeking with 
blood. If a heathen mother has a sick 
child, she repairs to the temple of this blood 
thirsty deity with offerings of fruit, rice, 

&c. to propitiate her favor, and preserve the 
ife of her infant. I recollect_once passing 








a temple near our dwelling, just as the 
shades of evening approached. There, in 
the porch of the temple, prostrate on her 
face, lay a poor, sorrowful mother, who had 
left her sick and dying babe with others, 
while she hastened to place her offering be- 
fore the cruel goddess. A well filled bas- 
ket stood by her side. She seemed quite 
alone. Neither priest or worshipper beside 
herself were to be seen. After looking 
some time, while she moved not from her 
position, I passed on. But my heart was 
touched. I longed to go and raise her up, 
and tell her of our compassionate Saviour, 
who said, ‘‘ Suffer the little children to 
come unto me,” and who’ when on earth, 
used to listen so kindly to parents who 
sought blessings for their children, and who 
still- loves to bestow mercy on those who 
seek his aid. Oh be thankful for the hopes 


and comforts the gospel brings! Bind it to 
your hearts. Obey its precepts and live. 
N. L. H. 











Religion. 











WILL THERE BE FLOWERS.AN 
HEAVEN. 
——“ Where is that radiant shore, 
Shall we not seek it and weep no more ? 
Mrs. Hemans. 


I sat alone in my school-room. The lit- 
tle busy beings who had clustered around 
me all day, had taken their dinner baskets 
upon their arms, and journeyed off over the 
hills, in the paths which led to their several 
homes. 

My desk was strewn over with withered 
flowers. Some had been given me as to- 
kens of love from infantile hands, and oth- 
ers were brought in. by the botanical class 
for analyzation. In the recitation of this 
class I had dwelt for a longer time that 
night than I was wont, upon the beauty of 
the vegetable world, and the wisdom and 
goodness of its Creator. 

I spread before them the beautiful tinted 
coronal of the field lily, and showed them- 
its thread-like stamens crowned with gold- 
en knobs and its curious pistils. From 
another wild flower I drew the delicate and 
nicely notched calyx, and explained its va- 
rious uses, and asked if man with his boast- 
ed powers, had ever planned or executed 
anything one half so lovely. 

I turned over the pages of the Sacred 
volume, and read a description of the riches 
of Solomon, and yet, I continued, “ he in all 
his glory was not arrayed like one of these.” 


pretty as the little flower which we tread 
under our feet at almost every step. Should 
we not be meek? Should we not’ be 
lowly? 

A breathless interest pervaded the little 
group, and their voices were more subdued 
than usual, when they came to wish me 
“good night.” After their last steps had 
died away, and the house became silent, I 
opened a book and began to read. Soon 
my attention was arrested by a quick, light 
step, and a little girl of five summers slid in 
beside me. Her little pale sweet face was 
turned up towards me, and her sun bonnet 
had fallen back, leaving the dark rich curls 
to stray in rich profusion around her face 
and neck. 

“T thought Frances had gone home,” 
said I, as I lifted her to a seat beside me. 





‘*¥s she not afraid her mother will be anx- 
ious ‘about her ?”’ ; 


It is out of our power to form anything as ° 








“TI thought. Miss B would tell me 
more about God, and the pretty flowers,” 
said she, ‘‘ and I have come back to hear.” 

She had gathered a bunch of buttercups, 
and I took them and told her again of their 
curious structure. I spoke to her of that 
most beautiful of God’s creation, the moss- 
rose, and of the sensitive miamosa, and said 
that God had placed the magnolia upon 
earth to make it more beautiful—more 
like heaven. 

She listened most earnestly. I spoke to 
her of the stars—how they were worlds, 
peopled with living beings, and, perhaps 
decked with flowers as light as our own. 

She caught the idea with enthusiasm. 
“Will there be flowers in heaven?” she 
asked. 

“There will be every thing which is 
sweet and pleasant there,” I replied; and if 
flowers can add anything to the beauty of 
the golden courts, we shall surely find them 
there.” 

“Oh!” said she, “I hope angels will 
wear wreaths of them; I shall love better 
to look at them and hear them sing.” 

These were among her last words, as I 
parted from her that night. The next day 
she was not in her usual seat. I inquired 
for her, and they said she was not well. I 
never saw her again. A few days after, her 
coffin passed my window, covered with a 
black pall, and followed by a train of 
mourners. 

I stood by the window until they disap- 
peared in the circuitous route which led to 
the village grave-yard, and then I turned 
with a sigh away, and said to myself, “Yes, 
Frances, there are flowers in heaven, for 
you are there.” —Sabbath School Tract. 











Nursery. 








ORIGINAL, 


THE GINGER CAKE.—NO. I. 


*¢ What makes you look so solemn, Char- 
ley?” said John Marshall to his younger 
brother who had been sitting still for full 
five minutes, a thing he was seldom known 
to do, ‘‘Something important is on your 
mind, I am, sure.” 

“‘T have been thinking about what moth- 
er said yesterday, that we should pray for 
our daily bread, because God fed us, and 
clothed us.” 

** Well, there was nothing so strange in 
that. You have been told so a thousand 
times before.” 

“Yes, but I have been thinking as I ate 
this ginger cake, that I could not see how 
it could be; for I know mother made it, 
and she makes the bread we eat and the 
clothes we wear, and buys our books and 
all we want. Now what I do not under- 
stand is, God makes and gives me every 
thing.” 

* Why Charley, what a wicked boy you 
are! How dare you say you don’t believe 
it. It’s in the Bible, I know.” 

‘J didn’t say I don’t believe it. I sup- 
pose it’s true, for them inister says so, and 
all good people, but I said I didn’t see how 
it was, and [I don’t. But I'll ask mother, 
she can explain it, I know.” 

Mrs. Marshall who had entered the room, 
when told of the subject under discussion, 
instead of repressing the inquisitiveness of 
her son said with a smile, “‘ 1 am going to 
make seme more ginger cakes to-morrow 
morning, and if my little skeptic will go 
down into the kitchen with me, I will try to 
satisfy his doubts. John, if you are at lib- 
erty then, and please to come also, I should 
like it; for only yesterday you asked some 
question about the term ‘“ Great First 
Cause,” which you met with in your read- 
ing lesson, and I will try to ahswer both 
enquiries at once.” 

The next morning, Mrs. Marshall tied on 
her checked gingham apron and went be- 
low, taking the boys with her to give them 
«a lesson in Theology. She first went to 
the cupboard and brought out several arti- 
cles, and placed them on the table. 

‘* All these,” said she, ‘ will be wanted 
to make a ginger cake for my little Char- 
ley. Flour, molasses, ginger, hot water 
and saleratus, and I must get a little lump 
of butter, a very little lump, for children 
must not eat rich food. Now, Charley, 
will you tell me who made all these ingre- 
dients ?” 

‘*T_ know, mother, who made some. of 
em. The millers out at Rochester made 








the flour, for uncle John said so, and told 
about the great stones they grind it with. 
Then I know that black negroes in the 
West Indies made the molasses. I read 
that in a book.” 


. 
What did they make it of?” said his 


mother. 

“Oh, now I know what you mean, moth- 
er. You mean to say that God made it, 
but I don’t know but men plant it, and 
raise it, just as we do corn and wheat.” 

“Yes, they do, but domen make wheat?” 

“TI don’t know, they do something towards 
making it.” 

‘That is true, and that is what I wish you 
to understand. Man can do something, 
can do much toward procuring the comforts 
of life, but God does infinitely more. Let 
us look at the field of wheat, which pro- 
duced this flour. 
much God must have done for that field?” 

*‘T rather you would tell, mother.” 

**T will tell some of the things he must 
have done for it first, he made the earth it- 
self, or there would have been none. Then 
he made a soil suitable for the growth of 
grain, if the earth had been all a hard rock, 
or all wet and cold ground, or all a great 
sand bank, it could never have come to 
maturity. ‘Then he made the sun, and 
placed it in the heavens to give warmth and 
light, and he fixed the earth in its proper 
place, that it might revolve around it, and 
have winter and summer, day and night : 
without each of these, not a single blade of 
wheat could be raised, let all the men in 
the whole world do what they could toward 
it. Then over that field, when it had been 
ploughed by the cattle which he made, and 
sowed by the hand which he had formed, 
how carefully must God have watched; 
giving it sunshine and dew, and rain, just 
when it needed them, all summer long—oh 
Charley, do you think “mother” could 
have made even one grain of this flour which 
is needed in your cake.” 

“Oh no, no, God did make it. God does 
feed me, and I sce now how it is he does 
ag 

‘And I see too,” said John, ‘ what is 
meant by the “Great First Cause,” I read 
about. It means God, who first caused 
everything.” , 

“Yes, my children, do not forget while 
you live, however plausible the objections 
you may have urged against it, that God 
does first originate al/ things; and however 
much the beings he has made can do, they 
are still Ais creatures, deriving all their 
ability and power from Him.” 


To be Continued, 








Parental. 








* THE EMIGRANT’S FAMILY. 


One of the strongest pecularities—indeed, 
I may say passions—of the Irish, is their 
devoted fondness for their offspring. 

A curious illustration of this occurred to 
me on my recent journey through the 
Northern lakes. It happened to be what 
sailors call very dirty weather, finished up by 
a tremendous gale, which obliged us to 
seek a sheltér at a Jump of aboriginal bar- 
renness, called Manitou Island, where we 
were obliged to remain for five days. ‘There 
were a few deck passengers—between five 
and six hundred ; and inasmuch as they had 
only provided themselves with barely sufli- 
cient for the average time, provisions be- 
came alarminly scarce, and no possibility of 
a supply. To be sure there was one ven- 
erable ox—a sort of semi-petrifaction, an 
‘organic remnant—a poor, attenuated, horn- 
less, sightless, bovine patriarch, who oblig- 
ingly yielded up his. small residue of exist- 
ence -for our benefit. Indeed, it was quite 
a mercy that we arrived torelieve him from 
a painful state of suspense ; for so old and 
powerless was he, that if his last breath had 
not been extracted, he certainly could not 
have drawn it by himself. 

Well, as you may suppose, there was 
considerable consternation on _ board. 
Short, very short allowance was adopted to 
meet the contingency, and the poor deck 
passengers had a terrible time of it. 
Amongst the latter was an Irish emigrant,- 
with his wife and three beautiful children, 
the eldest about seven years, and all with- 
out the smallest subsistence, except what 
the charity of their fellow passengers could 
afford them ; and as they were but scantily 
supplied, it can readily be imagined how 
miserably off was this poor family. How- 


Can you tell me how - 
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ever it so happened that the beauty and in- | 


telligence of the children attracted the at- 
tention of one of our lady passengers, who 
had them occasionally brought into the cab- 
in, and their hunger appeased. Gleesome, 
bright eyed little creatures they were, scru- 
pulously clean, despite the poverty of their 
parents, all life and happiness, and in bliss- 
ful ignorance of the destitution by which 
they were surrounded. 

One day, delighted with her proteges, the 
lady happened to say half jestingly, “I 
wonder would this poor man part with one 
of those little darlings? I should like to 
adopt it.” — 

*T don’t know,” said I; ‘‘ suppose we 
make the inquiry.” 

The man was sent for, and the delicate 
business thus opened : 

‘* My good friend,” said the lady, ‘ you 
are very poor, are you not?” 

His answer was peculiarly Irish: ‘‘Poor! 
me lady,” said he. ‘‘ Be the powers of 
pewther ! if there’s a poorer man nor me- 
self throublin’ the world, God pity both of 
uz, for we’d be about aiqual.” 

“Then you must find it difficult to sup- 
port your children,” said I, making a long 


- Jump towards our object. 


“Ts it support thim, sir?” he replied. 
“Lord bless ye, I nivir supported thim— 
they git supported somehow or another ; 
they’ve nivir bin hungry yit—whin they 
are it’ll be time enough to grumble.” 

[rish all over, thought I—to-day has 
enough to do, let to-morrow look out for it- 
self. 

‘* Well, then,” I resumed, with a deter- 
mined plunge, “‘ would it be a relief to you 
to part from them 2” 

I had mistaken my mode of attack. He 
started, turned pale, and, with a wild glare 
in his eye, literally screamed out— 

“A relief! God be good to uz, what 
dye mane? A relief! would it be a relief 
d’ye think, to have the hand chopped from 
me body, or the heart tore out of me 
breast ?” 

** You don’t understand us,” interposed 
my philanthropic companion. ‘‘ Should 
one be enabled to place your child in ease 
and comfort, would you interfere with its 
well doing?” 

The tact of woman! She had touched 
the chord of paternal solicitude; the poor 
fellow was silent, twisted his head about, 
and looked all bewildered. The struggle 
between a father’s love and his child’s in- 
terest was evident and affecting. At last he 
said : 

“God bless ye, my lady, and all that 
thinks of the poor! Heaven knows I'd be 
glad to betther the child; it isn’t in regard 
to meself, but—hadn’t I betther go and 
spake to Mary; she’s the mother of thim, 
and ’twould be onreasonable to be givin’ 
away her childer afore her face, and she 
not to know nothin’ of the matther.” 

** Away with you, then,” said I, ‘“ and 


bring us back word as soon as possible.” | 


In about an hour he returned, but with eyes 
red and swollen, and features pale from ex- 
citement and agitation. 

“Well,” inquired I, ‘ what success?’ 

“ Bedad ’twas a hard struggle, sir,” said 
he; “‘ but it’s for the child’s good, and Heav- 
en giv us stringth to bear it.” 

““ Very good, and which is it to be?” 

“ Why, sir, I’ve bin spakin’ to Mary, and 
she thinks as Norah here is the ouldest, she 
won’t miss the mother so much, and if ye’ll 
jist le her take a partin’ kiss, she’d give her 
to yez wid a blessin.’ ” 

So my poor fellow took his children 
away, to look at one of them for the last 
time. It was long ere he returned, but 
when he did he was leading the second 
‘ldest. 

*‘How’s this?” said I. 
chenged your mind?” 

** Not exactly changed me mind, sir,” he 
replied ; ‘but I’ve changed the crather. 
Ye see, sir, I’ve bin spakin’ to Mary, and 
whin it come to the ind, be goxty! she 
couldn’t part with Norah, at all, at all; 
they’ve got used to aich others ways; but 
here’s little Biddy—she’s purtier far, if 
she’ll do‘as well.” 

“It’s all the same,” said I; “let Biddy 
remain.” 

“‘May Heaven be yer guardian!” cried 
he, snatching her up in his arms, and giv- 
ing her one long, hearty kiss. ‘God be 
kind to thim, that’s kind to you, and thim 
that offers you hurt or harum, may their 
sowl niver see St. Pether !” So the bereav- 
ed father rushed away, and all that night 


“Have you 


the child remained with us; but early the 
next morning my friend Pat reappeared, 
and this time he had his youngest child, a 
| mere baby, snugly cuddled up in his arms. 
“‘ What’s the matter now,” said I. 
“Why, thin, sir,” said he, with an ex- 
' pression of the most comic anxiety, ‘ axin’ 
_ yer honor’s pardon for bein’ so wake-heart- 
' ed, whin I begun to think of Biddy’s eyes— 
look at thim, they’re the image of her moth- 
er’s, bedad—I couldn’t let her go; but 
‘ here’s litthe Paudeen—he won’t be much 
throuble to any one, for if he takes afther 
his mother, he’ll have the brightest eye and 
| the softest heart on the top of creation; 
and if he takes afther his father, he’ll have 
a purty hard fist on a broad pair of shoul- 
ders to push his way through the world. 
Take him, sir, and gi’ me Biddy.” 

** Just as you like,” said I, having a pret- 
ty good guess how matters would eventuate. 
So he took away his pet Biddy, and handed 
me the little toddling urchin. This chirp- 
ing little vagabond won’t be long with us, 
thought I. Nor washe. Ten minutes had 
scarcely elapsed ere Pat rushed into the 
cabin, and seizing little Paudeen up in his 
arms, he turned to me, and with large tears 
bubbling in his eyes, cried : 

‘Look at him, sir—jist look at him—it’s 
the youngest. Ye wouldn’t have the heart 
to keep him from uz. The long and short 
of it is, ’'ve bin spakin to Mary. Ye see 
she couldn’t part wid Norah, and I didn’t 
like to let Biddy go; but be me sowl, nei- 
ther could live halfa day widout little Pau- 
deen. No, sir—no; we can bear the bit- 
therness of poverty, but we can’t part from 
; our childher, unless it’s the will of Heaven 
to take thim from uz !”—Picayune. 











Benevolence. 





THE LITTLE CHIMNEY SWEEPER. 


Chimney-sweeping has generally been 
considered one of the most degrading em- 
ployments, and in this country is perform- 
ed, in our cities, by the colored people; 
| but in other countries, destitute orphan 
boys are often sent to this kind of business, 
and sometimes meet with very cruel treat- 
ment from their ignorant masters. An in- 
stance of this kind occurred some years ago 
in the city of Dublin. A poor little friend- 
less boy, being bound to one of these hard- 
hearted masters, was ordered one morning 
to ascend the chimney of a very high house; 
the boy made the attempt, but not being 
yet acquainted with the mode of climbing 
chimneys, when he got some way up he 
became afraid to venture up so high, when 
his cruel master threatened him with severe 
punishment; the poor boy remonstrated 
in vain, and to force him up, this inhuman 
monster made a blazing fire of straw, 
which burned this poor boy in the most 
_ shocking manner. His cries were heard in 
the street, and when the cause was known, 
the people became indignant, and brought 
the master before a magistrate, who ordered 
him to be tied to a cart, and severely whip- 
ped through the street on his bare back. 

But we have now a more pleasing story 
to tell, of a poor little chimney sweeper’s 
boy, one who had been permitted to attend 
a Sabbath School. This little boy and his 
master were one day travelling near a vil- 
lage in England, called New Haven, and 
were overtaken on the road by a gentleman, 
who inquired of the chimney-sweepers if 
they could show him the way to New Ha- 
ven; the chimney sweepers not hearing dis- 
| tinctly what he said, thought he inquired if 
| they could tell him the way to heaven. 
After a short pause the old chimney-sweeper 
replied, “No, sir, I cannot tell; but the 
little boy, with his soot bag over his shoul- 
der, looked at the gentleman in the face, 
and with a pleasant smile said, “‘I can, sir.” 
The gentleman looked at the boy, expect- 
ing to be directed on his way, when he was 
surprised to hear him say, “ Believe on the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved.” 
The gentleman at once perceived their mis- 
take, but was much pleased with the boy’s 
answer, and inquired how he came to know 
that. The boy told him that his master had 
permitted him to attend the Sabbath School, 
where they had taught him to read, and that 
a young lady came round in the school 
every week, and collected a penny from 
wny one who, in this way, wished to pur- 
chase a Bible. ‘I paid my penny a week,” 
said he, “‘and got a Bible, and I learned 
it there, sir.” This gentleman had always 




















loved Sabbath Schools, but never did h« 
feel his mind more impressed with thei: 
value than on this occasion. He thought 
as he went on his way, O, how many thou: 
sands of poor children in this country hav. 
learned the way to heaven in the Sabbat): 
School, who but for this institution migh‘ 
have lived and died in ignorance. Afte: 
the gentlemen had left the chimney sweep: 
ers, the boy said to his master, with grea 
simplicity, “‘O! master, I wish you woul 
come to our Sabbath School, and learn t 
read, and pay a penny a week, and get 
Bible, and then you could tell the people the 
way to heaven too.” 


Hillsdale, April 8, 1844. S. S. Adv. 


THE LITTLE BLIND BOY. 


A few weeks since, an interesting little 
blind boy, about twelve years of age, in 
Providence, R. I. became the hopeful sub- 
ject of converting grace, and after relating 
such a religious experience as drew tears 
from almost every eye, he was baptized and 
received as a member of the church. 

Immediately upon his conversion he be- 
came very desirous to learn to read the 
Bible, with raised letters prepared for the 
use of the blind, and in a very short space 
of time he learned to run his delicate fin- 
gers along the page, and to read with ease 
and propriety. The utmost object of his 
wishes seemed now to be to possess a com- 
plete copy of the Bible for the blind, which 
consists of several large volumes. His pa- 
rents were unable to buy one, but his pas- 
tor obtained one from a society in Boston. 

Not long after the little boy received the 
volumes, his pious mother saw him retire 
to the room where they were kept, and she 
stepped softly to the door to see what he 
would do. And why do you think the dear 
little fellow went alone to this room? His 


mother saw him kneeling by the side of 


these precious volumes, and lifting up his 
little hands in prayer, to return thanks to 
God for this blessed gift of his holy word. 
He then rose from his knees, and taking up 
one of the volumes in his arms, hugged and 
kissed it, and then laid it on one side ; and 
proceeded to the next, and so on, till he 
had in this simple, but beautifnl and ex- 
pressive manner, signified his love for each 
of those blessed volumes, which, through the 
medium of touch, had spread before his 
mind the wonders and the glories of God’s 
revelation to man. 

What a beautiful comment is afforded by 
the above touching incident upon the words 
of David, ‘ The statutes of the Lord are 
right, rejoicing the heart. More to be de- 
sired are they than gold, yea, than much 
fine gold ; sweeter also than the honey, and 
the honeycomb !”—Baptist Advocate. 


Sabbatl) School. 

















SECRET OF SUCCESSFUL TEACH- 
ING. 


“IT made it a point, when a Sabbath 
School teacher, always to pray for my class 
individually.” This remark was made by 
the pious wife of an itinerant, who for years 
had been engaged in this heaven projected 
enterprise. ‘‘ My plan,” she continued, 
“‘was this; there were generally in my 
class six scholars,—each was made a spe- 
cial subject of prayer one day in the week. 
On Monday, in my morning, midday and 
evening devotions, the first scholar on my 
class-book was remembered ; the substance 
of my prayer was, that God might impress 
divine truth upon her youthful heart, and 
that my feeble efforts for her would be suc- 
cessful in winning her to the Saviour. On 
Tuesday the second scholar was remem- 
bered. On Wednesday the third, and so 
on, through the week, until Sabbath, when 
I endeavored to present the interests of the 
whole class at mercy’s throne. I have had 
the untold pleasure of seeing many, very 
many Sabbath scholars, happily converted 
to God.” 

This, no doubt, is the true secret of suc- 
cess. Teaching without prayer is little 
more than mere sound; it may reach the 
ear, but it is doubtful if it will the heart. 
Prayerless efforts are as pointless, barbless 
arrows, they may slightly wound the sinner, 
but sin remains unslain, untouched. That 
teacher who is armed with prayer is armed 
indeed, Success will follow,—success 
must follow the efforts of one thus equipped. 
Let a teacher who—like the pious lady 





above referred to—has thrice through the 
week presented each scholar at the foot- 
stool of mercy, meet her class on the Sab- 
bath; with what a smile of affection does 
she greet them on their entrance into the 
school-room; with what earnestness does 
she endeavor to impress eternal truths upon 
their minds; with what anxious solicitude 
does she watch the effect of those truths ; 
how rejoiced when they appear to be un- 
derstood ! 

Unlike the prayerless teacher, who be- 
came one because some young friend was, 


j or because it was creditable to have a class, 


or from some similar motive, and who can- 
not find enough in the lesson to interest her 
class during the short session of the school 
—she feels the responsibility of her station, 
and so deeply interested is she in the les- 
son, that the time always seems too short. 
She strives not to see how many minutes 
she can take up on it, but how many useful 
hints she can draw from it for the benefit 
of her class in those minutes. Such a 
teacher is a credit to any school, a credit 
to any community. Such a teacher, if by 
angels seen, by angels is admired, by God 
himself approved, and by Satan feared; for 
“ Satan trembles when he sees, 


The weakest saint upon his knees.” 
[S. S. Advocate. 














Alorality. 








EVERY BOY IN HIS PLACE. 

“What an odd-looking fellow that is,’’ 
says a town boy, as he sees one who has 
just come from a distant village, ‘‘ and then 
how awkward he is; how sheepish he looks; 
how he strokes down his hair; and how he 
throws out his legs when he walks!” 

Let me say for him then, you see him out 
of his place. Were you to go back with 
him, you would find he could plough, and 
reap, and thresh, and look after the sheep 
and the cattle, and support his aged moth- 
er by his earnings; and this is more than 
you could do! 

“* What do you think,” says the country 
boy, ‘of that college chap? Why, he 
knows nothing! Father put him on our 
Jack, and how he looked! Why I could 
ride better when I was three years old! Ha! 
ha! ha! And he thought them clipped 
hedges grew so! and that we cut wheat 
with a scythe—and—and—”’ 

Stop, my boy, you have not seen him at 
home, and in a farmer’s house he ts out of 
his place. At home he goes to market, un- 
derstands about shipping and commerce, 
and can find his way all over the city even 
in the night—and this is what you could 
not do. 

Children and people, then, are to be 
judged of, when they are in that state for 
which nature or instruction has designed 
them. A weaver would make a poor black- 
smith; a carpenter would make a poor 
tailor: and yet each of them, kept to his 
proper place, may do his work well; and 
no one is to be blamed for the want of what 
he never had an opportunity of acquiring. 








“4 Editorial. 
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SCRIPTURE NATURAL HISTORY. 


THE BADGER. 





The animal represented above is the 
Badger, a harmless animal of the Bear 
kind, that lives remote from man, and sub- . 
sists on roots and_yegetable substances. It 
is about a foot in Height, and two feet and 
ahalfinlength. Its hair is long and coarse, 
and of a gray color on the upper part of the 
body, the under parts being perfectly black. 
Its skin is very thick and tough, and is used 
for making harnesses, travelling trunks, &c. 

The Badger seldom ventures far from its 
habitation, which is a deep winding hole in 
the ground. It runs so slowly, that its life 
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by other animals when at a distance from | 
its hole. Whenever it is thus attacked, as | 
it sometimes is by dogs, it falls on its back, 
and fights desperately with its strong 
claws. 

The Badger is mentioned in Scripture 
only on account of its skin, with which the 
outside covering of the Tabernacle in the 
wilderness was said to be made. “ Thou 
shalt make a covering for the tent of Ram’s 
skins, dyed red, and a covering above of 
Badger’s skins.” Exodus 26: 14. 

In another part of Scripture, Jehovah, 
referring to the innumerable favors which 
he had bestowed upon his chosen people 
Israel, among other things present to their 
contemplation the figure of a female rich- 
ly and elegantly dressed; and says, “I 
clothed thee with broidered work, and shod 
thee with Badger’s skin.” Ezekiel 16: 10. 

The toughness of the Badger’s skin, with 
its rough, coarse hair, would render it very 
well adapted for such a purpose as covering 
the Tabernacle, because it would so effec- 
tually resist the wet. Some commentators, 
however, are of opinion that the Scripture 
refers to some other animal than the Badg- 
er. Calmet and Gesenius think that the 
reference is to a fish, perhaps the Seal, the 
skin of which is tough and capable of being 
used for the purposes mentioned in the 
texts quoted above. One reason assigned 
for this opinion is, that the Badger is an in- 
habitant of cold countries, and would not 
probably have lived in Asia. . A. 
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THE BLESSED SAVIOUR.—NO. VY. 
THE YOUTH OF JESUS. 


I have told you, my dear children, about 
the childhood of Jesus. You have seen 
that he was a very good child. But some 
children who appear to be very good, when 
they are quite young, afterwards grow bad, 
and become hard-hearted, disobedient to 
their parents, and thoughtless of God and 
heaven. It was not so with Jesus. He 
was not only good in his childhood, but in 
his youth also. 

The Jews had houses of worship in every 
city, town, and village, as we do, where 
they met to worship God every Sabbath 
day. But besides these, they had one great 
house, called the Temple. This was in 
the city of Jerusalem, where the king and 
other great men lived. The temple was a 
beautiful building, built with great stones, 
finely polished, and ornamented with gold, 
and silver, and precious stones. And it 
was a law that all the people must go once 
a year to worship God in the temple. 

Joseph and Mary were pious people ; and 
they were very careful to do all that God 
had commanded. So they went up to wor- 
ship God in the temple once every year. 
When Jesus was twelve years old, they 
took him with them. After they had wor- 
shipped, they started for home. But Jesus 
staid behind, at Jerusalem; and as there 
was a great company going together, they 
did not miss him till they had gone a whole 
day. This shows that they were not afraid 
he would do any thing wrong ; for they left 
him to himself. But, when they stopped at 
night, they could not find him. Then they 
were very sad, for they loved him much. 
They went back to Jerusalem, to hunt for 

him. All day long they travelled, with 
sorrowful countenances, hoping to meet 
him on the way, and feafing that he was 
lost. They came to the eity, and hunted 
for him two days. O how sad they felt, 
when they could not find him, nor hear 
any thing about him. They loved him 
greatly. He was their first born, and a 
lovely youth, He had never done anything 
to grieve them. He had always been obe- 
dient and dutiful to them. They could 


‘erhaps they thought how Herod had 
ought his life when he was a babe; and 
,2ared that the rulers had found who he 
was, and taken him. How many anxious 
houghts passed through their minds, dur- 
ing these three long days, no one can tell. 

But, after three days, they found him in 

he temple, sitting among the ministers, 
jearing them, and asking questions. And 
ll the people that heard him, wondered 
hat a youth of his age should know so 
imuch. When his parents saw him, they 
wondered too; and his mother asked him 
why he had done so, for they had been 
very sorry, while they were hunting for 
him. But he answered, and asked them if 
hey did not know that he must be about 
iis Father’s business; meaning the busi- 
ness which God sent him into the world to 
‘lo. His parents did not know what this 
meant; but his mother knew that he was 
-he Saviour, and she remembered every 
thing he said. After that, he went home 
with them to Nazareth, and lived with his 
father and mother. Though he was the 
Son of God, yet he obeyed his parents, and 
helped them till he was was grown up to be 
aman. His father was a carpenter; and I 
suppose Jesus worked with him as a car- 
penter till he began to preach. But all 
that the Bible tells us about Jesus, from the 
time that he was twelve, till he was thirty 
years of age, is, that he grew in wisdom, 
as his body grew, and in favor both with 
God and man. As he grew up, he behaved 
so well that every body that knew him lov- 
ed him, and God loved him too. 

Jesus was a pattern for all children. 
As he did when he was a child, so should 
all children do. As he was faithful to his 
father and mother, and helped them in his 
youth, so should all youth do, If they fol- 
low his example, they will be happy and be- 
loved too. N. 








Variety. 








THE COMMENCEMENT OF RELIGION IN THE 
MIND OF A HOTTENTOT. 


Adam Balley, a Grika, and a member of the 
Church at Klaar-Water, reads the Scriptures to 
the people, and tries sometimes to say a little to 
them from what he reads. He gave the follow- 
ing account of himself :—“ The first thing that 
led me to think about religion was observin 
two Hottentots giving thanks while eating. i 
went afterward to that settlement, where I heard 
many things, but felt no interest inthem. But 
one day, when alone in the fields, I looked very 
seriously at a mountain, as the work of that God 
of whom I had heard. Then I Jooked to my two 
hands, and for the first time noticed that there 
were the same number of fingers on each. I 
asked, Why are there not five on this hand and 
three on that? It must be God that made me 
so. Then I examined my feet, and wondered 
to find them both flat, not one flat and the other 
round. God must have dune this,I said. In 
this way | considered my whole body, which 
made a deep impression on my mind, and dis- 
posed me to hear with more interest, till I was 
brought to trust that Jesus died for my sins,— 
that he is a Saviour to me.”—Campbell’s Travels. 


THE FRUIT OF SIN. 


What is the fruit of sin? Sometimes it brings 
honor and fame, as it did to the prophet Balaam ; 
sometimes it bears a wedge of gold, as it did for 
Achan; at other times it produces purple and 
fine linen, as it did to Dives. Do you say then, 
“I will sin?” Stop! It bears another fruit be- 
side. Deatu! ‘I'he honors of Balaam, the 
gold of Achan, the linen of Dives, were all poi- 
soned with death. Sweet in the mouth, but bit- 
ter and cestructive, when swallowed, is the 
characteristic of sin. Don’t ferget, reader, if 
you WILL sin, you must die the second death! 





NOT TO USE A TALENT, IS TO WASTE IT. 


Bear in mind that in the parable of the talents 
he who had five talents was not commended be- 
cause he had them, but because he put them to 
a good use. And he who had but one talent 
was not condemned on that account, but because 
he made no use of it whatever. A sense of what 
you want may lead you on to attain it. There 
is an express promise for your particular case: 
“If any of you lack wisdom, let him ask of God, 
that giveth to all men liberally, and upbraideth 
not, and it shall be given hiw,” James, i, 5. Up, 





not think why he did not return with them. 





then, and be doing with a good courage ; for 





whatever you want, the gracious bestower of 
every good and perfect gift can abundantly 
supply. 


ANECDOTE OF DR. JOHNSON. 


Ignorant people are generally positive and as- 
suming; and even when they find tnemselves in 
an error, are too proud to acknowledge it; but 
those who are truly wise, have learned that they 
are also fallible ; they rejoice in an opportunity 
of having an error corrected ; and they can af- 
ford to acknowledge it, without msking all their 
reputation, or any of it, with persons of real 
judgment. 

The justly celebrated Dr. Johnson, one of the 
most learned men that England ever produced, 
one night, pretty late, had a dispute in conversa- 
tion with a Mr. Morgan. Johnson had the 
wrong side, but did not give up; in short, both 
kept the field. Next morning, when they met 
in the breakfast room, Dr. J. with great candor, 
accosted Mr. Morgan thus: “ Sir, 1 have been 
thinking on our dispute last night; you were in 
the right.” 


~~ 





~~ 


THE MONKEY AND THE HAWK. 


The following anecdote is from the Nolling- 
ham Eng. Journal. Lord Teynham’s French 
cook had so trained a monkey, as to make him 
useful in plucking his poultry and winged game, 
for the spit. This monkey was one day follow- 
ing his occupation at the open window of the 
back kitchen, and had just plucked one of a 
brace of partridges, when a hawk pounced upon 
it and carried it off. Poor Pug was in a sad 
fright, well knowing the licking that awaited 
him. Nil desperandum, however, was his motto. 
He plucked up his courage, took the remaining 
partridge, laid it in the window, and concealed 
himself. The hawk pleased with his feast, re- 
turned for another tit bit, when the monkey 
seized him, and in spite of his scratching and 
screeching, plucked him alive, and laid the par- 
tridge down before the cook, and witha gesture, 
which, stronger than language seemed to say, 
“It’s all right, there’s your brace of birds—a fair 
exchange is no robbery! 
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THE WAY THEY PREACHED IN OLDEN 
TIMES. 


From a sermon of Wilkinson’s preached at 
the nuptials of Lord Hay, in 1607. Text from 
Proverbs xxxi. 14. “She is like a Merchant's 
Ship, she bringeth her foode from afarre.” 

“ But of all qualities, a woman must not have 
one quality of a ship, and that is too much rig- 
ging. Oh! whata wonder it is to see a ship 
under sail, with her tacklings and her masts, 
and her top-gallants, and her upper deckes, and 
her nether deckes, and so bedeckt with her 
streamers, flags, and ensignes, and [ know not 
what:—yea, but a world of wonders it is to see 
a woman created in God’s image, so miscreate 
oft-times and deformed with her French, her 
English, and her foolish fashions, that hee that 
made her, when hee lookes upon her, shall hard- 
ly know her, with her plumes, her fannes, and a 
silken vizard, with a ruffe like a saile,—yea, a 
ruffe like a rainebow :—with a feather in her 
cap, like a flag in her top, to tell, I think, which 
way the winde will blowe.” 


A MOTHER'S LOVE. 


The New Orleans Tropic in recording the 
death of Sumner ‘L. Fairfield, the poet says: 
“ He died in a strange land, far from the green 
hills of his early home, and we had almost said, 
without friends. But no: there was one whose 
love passeth that of all others, one, whose affec- 
tion neither poverty, misfortune, nor crime can 
alienate. His mother was with him. She sat by 
his couch through the long and silent watches 
of the night; she hovered, like a ministering 
angel, over his dying bed, and counted the wea- 
ry hours as they passed, until the flickering 
lamp of life was extinguished forever—until the 
golden bowl was broken, and the spirit of her 
gifted but erring son had fled to God who 
gave it.” : 








FISH BONES. 


It is well known that there is much pain and 
danger resulting from the lodging of small fish 
bones in the throat. But perhaps it is not gen- 
erally known that the white of an egg poured 
down the throat at such times gives immediate 
relief. The reason is obvious. Small bones, 
like pins and needles, often lie across the pas- 
sage into the stomach, slightly adhering by the 
points, the egg clings to them and carries them 
down. If this knowledge should ever come as 
acceptable to any one as it did to him who asks 
you to publish this, when during an hour of in- 
tense anxiety of mind he saw his beloved child 
relieved from suffering and prospect of a horrid 
death, then would the contributor and publisher 
be repaid a thousand fold. 





A COMPLIMENT. 


An old minister of the Church of Scotland, 
was often obliged to employ assistants during 
the latter part of his life. One of these was 
rather vain of his qualifications as a preacher, 
but affected to be quite embarrassed by any 
compliments he received on that score. The 
old divine, after the sermon, went up to the pro- 
bationer, and was going to shake hands with 








him. Anticipating nothing short of high-flown 
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no compliments,—no compliments!” “ Na, na,” 
replied the parson, “ now-a-days I’m glad o’ any 
body !” 








Joctrp. 


A very pretty book, called “The Two Half 
Dollars, and other Tales, a Gift fur Children, 
with thirteen engravings,”’ has been published by 
Tappan & Dennet. They have kindly loaned 
the engravings to the Editor of the Youth's 
Companion. The following is one of them. 











HENRY. 
“Oh! pretty bird! bright pretty bird ! 
Pray do not fly away! 
T’]] hurt you not, upon my word ; 
Stay, little warbler stay !” 


She will not stay—away she flies, 
And Henry sighs depressed ; 

But stop—what meets his eager eyes! 
It is her little nest. 


Four tiny birds, with half-fledged wings, 
Are nestling soft together; 

He will not harm the pretty things, 
Nor touch one single feather. 


For Henry knows full well that they 
Would pine away and die, 

Should he convey the nest away, 
Ever so carefully. 


Yes, little birds, stay where you are, 
He’ll bring you crumbs of bread ; 
But leave you to your mother’s care, 
By whom you’re warmed and fed. 


And when you’ve learned to skim along, 
Or soar aloft in air, 
O give the little boy one song, 
o thank him for his care. 


TO FREDERICK. 


Frederick, it’s Sabbath day, my son, 
Hang up your little drum, 

Lay by your sword and rocking horse, 
And to your mother come. 


Come, put aside that pretty whip, 
Why so unwilling be ? 

Come, Frederick, let your playthings rest, 
And sit awhile with me. 


See the tall church on yonder green; 
And people gathered there ? 

They do not meet to play or work, 
They meet for praise and prayer. 


And God who dwells beyond the sky, 
Sends, from his throne, above, 

His blessings or those humble souls 
Who worship him in love. 


He gives thee every thing thou hast, 
Life, health, and friends, and food ;— 
Wilt thou not love his holy day ? 
And love a friend so good ? 


Now look abroad on yonder scene— 
The air is still and sweet; 

There is the still and waving grass 
So sofi. beneath your feet. 


And here’s the tree above your head, 
And here you oft have played, 

And heard the pretty birds sing out 
Their morning serenade. 


And is not this a lovely world, 
So sweet, so fair, so bright ? 

The sun, how glorious in the morn— 
The moon, how mild at night, 


The twinkling stars that glisten down 
Upon yon streamlet clear, 

And shine upon the awful deep, 
That rolls its billows near. 


And Frederick—God made it all— 
And yonder little bird, 

And glorious sun ; and earth, and sea, 
Existed at his word. 


Then come and fold your willing hands, 
Let no vain thoughts intrude, 

But thank this God for a!l his good, 
In cheerful gratitude, 


And ne’er again, my Frederick, 
Indulge in foolish play, 
- And break upon the sacred calm 
Of God’s own Sabbath day. 
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